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I.— THE CONCLUSION OP PARADISE LOST 

The original objection urged against the conclusion of 
Paradise Lost was its failure to conform strictly to the 
neo-classic requirement that " an Heroick Poem . . . 
ought to end happily, and leave the mind of the reader, 
after having conducted it through many doubts and fears, 
sorrows and disquietudes, in a state of tranquility and sat- 
isfaction." J Milton's subject, according to Dryden, " is 
not that of an heroick poem, properly so called. His de- 
sign is the losing of our happiness ; his event is not pros- 
perous, like that of all other epic works." 2 Addison con- 
curred in this opinion; but he considered that the poet's 
<: exquisite judgment " in raising Adam to a state of great 
happiness through the vision of future events had virtually 
overcome " the natural defect in his subject." 3 The 
author, he says, " leaves the Adversary of Mankind . . . 
under the lowest state of mortification and disappointment. 
We see him chewing ashes, grovelling in the dust, and 

1 Spectator 369. * Original and Progress of Satire. 

8 Op. cit. 
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loaden with supernumerary pains and torments. On the 

contrary, our two first parents are comforted by dreams 

and visions, cheared with promises of salvation, and, in a 

manner, raised to a greater happiness than that which they 

had forfeited. In short, Satan is represented miserable 

in the height of his triumphs, and Adam triumphant in 

the height 'of misery." With one detail of the conclusion, 

however, Addison found fault. It would have been better, 

he declared, to omit entirely the last two lines of the poem 

(misquoted) : 

They hand in hand with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 

" These two verses," he says, ". . . renew in the mind of 
the reader that anguish which was pretty well laid by that 
consideration — 

The World was all before them, where to chuse 
Their place of rest, and Providence their Guide." 

It was this criticism that emboldened Bentley, in his 
edition of Milton (1732), to propose what Verity calls the 
" crown to his emendatory toils." For the melancholy 
lines at the close of Paradise Lost, he substituted " a dis- 
tich, as close as may be to the author's words, and entirely 
agreeable to his scheme " — 

Then hand in hand with social steps their way 
Through Eden took, with heavn'ly comfort chear'd. 

Thus Bentleyized, the dismissal of Adam and Eve was 
cheerful enough to comply with the canon of the epic. A 
similar, but less violent, device was employed eight years 
later by Peck. He suggested, in his Memoirs of Milton* 
that the order of the five concluding verses should be 
changed to read as follows : 

4 Francis Peck, New Memoirs of . . . Mr. John Milton, 1740, p. 201. 
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Some natural tears they dropt, but wip'd them soon; 
Then, hand in hand, with wandering steps and slow, 
Through Eden took their solitary way. 
The world was all before them where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 

If no other benefit arose from this formal criticism, 
which was so preoccupied with petty details of technique 
that it was impervious to many of the fine moral and spir- 
itual issues of Paradise Lost, it at least served to concen- 
trate critical opinion on the actual merits of Milton's con- 
clusion. It should be said also to the credit of eighteenth- 
century appreciation that the reaction was immediate. 
Champions arose at once to remark upon the fine sensibility 
displayed by the poet in combining with flawless skill 
man's sorrow for the loss of innocence and his hope in 
future redemption. Defenses of the kind brought together 
in Todd's edition of Paradise Lost illustrate the complete- 
ness with which the neo-classic protest against Milton's 
conclusion had been repudiated in the course of one cen- 
tury. 6 In the century and more that has intervened since 
Todd's edition, critical judgment of Milton has fluctuated 
greatly with the varying points of view occasioned by 
changes in literary, social, and political interests ; but, on 
the whole, there has been a remarkable stability of opinion 
in regard to the conclusion of the poem. We have come to 
accept approval of this as one of the finalities of criticism. 

Recently, however, Milton's apologists have been con- 
fronted by a new objection. The judicial critics deplored 
the tinge of melancholy in the concluding lines ; a critic of 
today holds, on the contrary, that if Milton had been con- 
sistent as a theologian Adam and Eve would have departed 

*H. J. Todd, The Poetical Works of John Milton, 2d. ed., 1809, 
vol. rv, pp. 351 ff. See also J. W. Good, Studies in the Milton Tra- 
dition, 1915, ch. VI. 
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from the Garden of Eden in a far more disconsolate mood 
than they did. 6 The entire latter part of the poem, accord- 
ing to Professor John Erskine, is theologically incompati- 
ble with the earlier portions on account of its excessive 
lightness of spirit. The fundamental discrepancy pointed 
out is Milton's change of attitude towards sin and death. In 
the early part of Paradise Lost, says Professor Erskine, 
sin is represented by the poet as the offspring of Satan and 
therefore an unqualified evil ; later " it seems to have 
crossed Hilton's thought that perhaps we should have lost 
something, had our original parents clung to their inno- 
cence ; perhaps we should have lost some spiritual benefit, 
Avhich no saint would be without." With similar incon- 
gruity, continues Professor Erskine, Milton first informs 
us that death " is peculiarly Satan's gift to man," and 
later that " death is not a curse but a comforter, not the 
gift of Satan but the gift of Q-od." Professor Erskine ex- 
plains this contradiction as due to a change on the author's 
part from the theological to the poetical point of view: 
" The significance of the contradiction in the accounts of 
death and of sin is that in the later accounts the larger 
Milton speaks, the poet rather than the theologian. When 
he was preparing the epic for the press, presumably when 
he was finishing the last books, he had arrived at an inde- 
pendence in religion which would make the story of Eden 
distasteful to him." Hence it is, according to Professor 
Erskine, that the human victims of Satan's deception, far 
from being downcast over their expulsion from Paradise, 
are relieved to get away from its monotony. Adam and 
Eve have nothing but zest for the world before them. " At 
last they were to travel and see life — in short, to have a 

« John Erskine, "The Theme of Death in Paradise Lost," P.M.L.A., 
vol. xxxn, pp. 573-582. 
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renaissance career." A consistent theologian, he holds, 
'"would have terminated the poem in a decent melancholy." 

Exception has already heen taken to this unusual char- 
acterization of the mood in which Adam and Eve depart 
from Paradise. 7 It is argued by Professor Stoll that the 
conclusion is hardly so lively as Professor Erskine repre- 
sents it, that it is in complete unison with the spirit of the 
work as a whole, and that the poet has prepared the reader 
for the various changes of sentiment. This view will, I 
think, commend itself to most readers. Those critics who 
defended the conclusion against the objection of the neo- 
classicists acclaimed unanimously the artistic sureness with 
which Milton finally strikes the balance between sorrow 
and hope. Of the later school, Hazlitt discovered in the 
concluding line a " pathos of that mild contemplative kind 
which arises from regret for the loss of unspeakable hap- 
piness, and resignation to inevitable fate," 8 and Verity a 
" feeling of mingled resignation and reluctance." 9 Pro- 
fessor Erskine's picture of our first parents setting out 
jauntily from Eden to embark on their renaissance career 
is more suggestive of Bentley's version than of the original 
text. 

His objection to the conclusion is so stated, however, that 
a complete consideration of it must take into account fully 
what is said concerning Milton's theology. While the de- 
tails of the author's theological creed are in themselves no 
longer of independent interest, they can never be wholly 
dissociated from the question of his art, and they assume 
a particular importance here, for Professor Erskine's criti- 

' Elmer Edgar Stoll, " Was Paradise Well Lost? " P. M. L. A., vol. 
xxxm, pp. 429-435. 

• William Hazlitt, Lectures on the English Poets : " On Shake- 
speare and Milton." 

'A. W. Verity, Paradise Lost, 1892, note on Bk. xn, 648, 649. 
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cism of Milton the theologian is virtually equivalent to an 
arraignment of Milton the poet. As everyone knows, 
Paradise Lost abounds in what Mark Pattison calls " con- 
ceptual incongruities," and the poem suffers little in conse- 
quence ; but the radical change noted by Professor Erskine 
— a change whereby the theologian becomes submerged in 
the poet and the fundamental thesis is contradicted — 
would result in a " divine poem " lacking the organic unity 
essential to any artistic work. If the objection urged by 
Professor Erskine is valid, it lends some color to the severe 
opinion of Laharpe, that " Paradise Lost is a shapeless 
production . . . which has neither course nor plan." 10 
The tendency of most criticism is quite to the contrary. 
Milton is usually singled out as one of the most conscien- 
tious and painstaking artists in our literature. As a theo- 
logian he is known, of course, to have altered his early 
views materially; in the end he had become all but anti- 
nomian, and it is difficult to draw the line between what is 
literal in his interpretation of the Bible and what is merely 
allegorical. But it is generally held that however unliteral 
or unorthodox Milton may have become, there was in this 
evolution a final stage in which he was consistent with him- 
self, at least on points of theology really essential — a stage 
represented, according to M. Paul Chauvet, 11 by Paradise 
Lost, Paradise Regained, Samson Agonistes, and Christian 
Doctrine. A reversal of this opinion would demand, it 
seems to me, a method very different from that pursued by 
Professor Erskine ; it would require a more detailed analy- 
sis of the poem itself and the inclusion of various critical 
opinions and well-known facts wholly omitted from the 
article under consideration. If we make sufficient allow- 

" Cited by H. J. Todd, op. tit., vol. iv, p. 379. 
a La Religion de Milton, 1909, Ch. xr. See also Margaret L. 
Bailey, Milton and Jakob Boehme, 1914, p. 164. 
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ance for the difficulties faced by Milton, it can be shown, 
I think, that the conclusion of Paradise Lost was clearly 
in mind from the beginning and that it is warranted 
poetically because it is thoroughly consonant with the theo- 
logical doctrine which the poem was intended to embody. 

There is external evidence for supposing that from the 
beginning Milton knew how his story was to terminate. 
For the purpose of writing Paradise Lost he had read 
widely in the works of predecessors who had undertaken, 
with varying degree of success or failure, at least a part of 
the same work to be performed by his poem. To what ex- 
tent he made direct use of specific literary " sources," 
fortunately there is no need to inquire here ; for the present 
purpose it is sufficient to accept what is admitted by all — 
that Milton was acquainted with a considerable body of 
such writing. One inevitable result of his reading was to 
direct his attention to the different ways in which different 
writers had brought the old story of Adam to an end. The 
Caedmonian Genesis, which was first published in 1655, 
and with which S. H. Gurteen 12 thinks Milton may have 
been familiar, concludes on a note grim enough, I presume, 
to satisfy the demands of Professor Erskine's theological 
justice, for the only cordial of hope administered to Adam 
and Eve is to be found in a mere passing phrase. The 
fourth act of Hugo Grotius's Adamus ExuL (1601) ends 
with a chorus in which the angels express the belief that 
God will redeem " the erring sons of man ; " but nothing 
is made of this hint at the end of the play. In Act V 
Satan boasts of his victory, and the original pair are driven 
from Eden by an angry Jehovah with a curse which con- 
tains no promise of alleviation. Vondel's Adam in Ban- 

" The Epic of the Fall of Man, 1896, pp. 131-2. See also S. von 
Gajsek, Milton und Oaedmon, 1911. 
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ishment (1664) ends quite as gloomily. On the other 
hand, Andreini's L'Adamo (1613) represents Adam and 
Eve rejoicing in the last scene because they have been 
rescued from Satan and his followers; Satan himself is 
almost convinced that his grand design has failed ; and the 
drama closes with an exultant hymn in praise of the 
Messiah. In similar manner, Vondel's Lucifer (1654) 
concludes with a choral ode celebrating the rescue of man 
and the glory of his Savior. It is not probable that Milton 
failed to note these divergencies. 

Moreover, that he had from the first planned a conclu- 
sion of the more consoling kind, and that he was not be- 
trayed into it by a change of opinion after he began his 
poem, is proved clearly enough by the four drafts drawn 
lip years before for his tragedy on the fall of man. 13 
Obviously the one point he had settled at this early date 
was that his drama should eventually conduct Adam and 
Eve beyond the stage of their bitterest grief to one of re- 
signed hope. The first two drafts give nothing more than 
a list of the characters, mainly allegorical; the enumera- 
tion closes with Faith, Hope, and Charity, the full signifi- 
cance of which becomes clear only in the later and more 
amplified schemes. In Draft rJo. 3 there is an outline of 
the story divided into acts. Act IV is occupied with the 
fall of man ; he is cited by Conscience to appear before God 
for examination, and then the " Chorus bewails and tells 
the good Adam hath lost." In Act V the guilty pair are 
driven out of Paradise and " praesented by an angel with 
Labour, Griefe, Hatred, Envie, Warre, Eamine, Pesti- 
lence, Sickness, Discontent, Ignorance, Eeare, Death en- 
tered into ye world." But this catalogue of evils is fol- 
lowed by the cheering statement that Eaith, Hope, and 

53 See A. W. Verity, op. tit., pp. xxxvi ff. 
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Charity " comfort him and instruct him," upon which 
" Chorus briefly concludes." The fourth and final draft 
foreshadows the conclusion as we actually have it in the 
finished poem : " The angel is sent to banish them out of 
Paradise, but before causes to passe before his eyes in 
shapes a mask of all the eville of this life and world ; he is 
humbl'd, relents, dispaires. At last appeares Mercy, com- 
forts him, promises the Messiah, then calls in Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, instructs him. He repents, gives God the 
glory, submitts to his penalty. The chorus briefly con- 
cludes." It has been remarked of this draft, with no refer- 
ence to the matter under present consideration, that it 
" strikes the note of the Christian epic. Adam is ready to 
go forth with Faith, Hope, and Charity to conquer evil, 
and in this courageous resolve lies the triumph of good." 14 
The fact that Milton afterwards substituted the epic 
form for the dramatic may have direct bearing on the 
author's theological purpose. The probable reasons for 
this change of plan have been presented by Marianna 
Woodhull. She very plausibly assigns as the chief cause 
" the fact that throughout the story Milton's belief com- 
pelled him to make prominent the domination of Christ 
over Satan. For this reason man's fall issues, necessarily, 
not in a tragedy, but in a Christian epic in which Christ 
is the hero who triumphs over Satan ; and man becomes a 
victorious hero only when, through faith and hope, he par- 
takes of the Messiah's triumph." 15 If this assumption is 
correct, Milton's judgment was probably confirmed by the 
dramatic work of Grotius, Andreini, and Vondel. The 
limitations imposed by dramatic laws on each of these are 
such that, whatever the author's desire, the treatment of 

" Marianna Woodhull, The Epic of Paradise Lost, 1907, p. 123. 
"Ibid., p. 16. 
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the Atonement is at most necessarily brief, a mere sugges- 
tion thrown in toward the close of the play, incapable of 
satisfying a design in which the part of the Messiah is to 
be the dominant theological note. The greater length and 
freedom of the epic, on the other hand, enabled Milton, 
through the use of a vision similar to that introduced by 
Vergil in the Aeneid, to develop this part of his scheme on 
a scale proportional to its importance. 

It is this purely Christian element of Paradise Lost to 
which Professor Erskine's article does the greatest vio- 
lence; through inattention to this, he gives a wrong im- 
pression of the author's original purpose. " If," he says, 
" there is a central doctrine in Paradise Lost, it would 
seem that death is the inevitable result of sin," quoting in 
confirmation from the following speech of the Deity. Un- 
fortunately Professor Erskine includes in his quotation 
only the first three verses, thereby omitting a qualification 
that is clearly essential to a full statement of Milton's 
thesis. God announces (Book in, 207 ff.) that man 

To expiate his treason hath naught left, 
But to destruction sacred and devote, 
He with his whole posterity must die, 
Die he or Justice must, unless for him 
<8ome other able, and as tvilling, pay 
The rigid satisfaction, death for death. 1 ' 

The earlier critics have been corrected more than once for 
the assertion that Milton's theme is the fall of man. It is, 
in fact, something much larger than the " losing of our 
happiness." Paradise Lost is concerned primarily, not 
with the gloomy results of sin, but with the cure. The 
poem includes the essential points of Milton's theology — 
not merely the stern pronouncements of Hebraism but the 
theodicy of Christianity. M. Chauvet sums up the whole 

M The italics are mine. 
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matter in two sentences : " Milton est le constant accusa- 
teur du peche et le chantre infatigable de la Redemption;" 
'' Car la foi Miltonienne, d' accord en cela avec l'orthodoxie 
protestante, trouve a. la Chute son remede immediat." 1T 
According to Miss Bailey, the constant theme of Milton, 
as well as of Jakob Boehme, is " the origin and final over- 
throw of evil." 18 This purpose is announced in the invo- 
cation of Paradise Lost; the opening lines of the poem 
point to the supreme sacrifice by which " one greater 
Man " shall 

Kestore us, and regain the blissful seat. 

The teaching that " the wages of sin is death " is merely 
the starting-point of a theological doctrine intended to for- 
tify man against the terrors !of the grave. The author 
of the Anglo-iSaxon Genesis, DuBartas, Grotius, Andreini, 
and Vondel had virtually limited themselves to the Mosaic 
account of the fall ; Milton has grafted upon this the com- 
plementary doctrine of the Atonement developed in Vida's 
Christias, Phineas Fletcher's The Purple Island, and Giles 
Fletcher's Christ's Victorie. "Paradise Lost thus becomes 
virtually a paradise, though of another sort, regained ; and 
the poem may be called another Divine Comedy." 19 With 
this fact in mind, M. Chauvet insists rightly that from the 
theologian's point of view the hero of Paradise Lost is not 
Satan, but the " Queller of Satan." 20 

To determine the measure of success with which Milton 
developed his theme, it would be well to recall, at the out- 
set, that in the endeavor to explain the origin and nature 
of sin and its place in the human scheme, he was under- 

17 Op. et*., pp. 211, 219. K Op, cit., p. 140. 

M E. N. S. Thompson, Essays on Milton, 1914, p. 194. 
«° Op. cit., p. 218. See also Emily Hickey, " Is Satan the Hero of 
Paradise Lost? " Catholic World, vol. xcvi, pp. 58-71. 
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taking to solve the one insoluble enigma, one for which 
neither his theology nor any other philosophy has provided 
a consistent explanation. It is a subject, says S. H. Gur- 
teen, " which could not possibly be treated consistently by 
the human mind or in human language." 21 Besides, as 
the author of an epic poem Milton was under the necessity 
of embodying his belief, not in the comparatively simple 
form of a disquisition admitting of exceptions and qualifi- 
cations, such as we find in Christian Doctrine, but in a 
narrative which should have the independent value of a 
sequential and plausible legend; under these circum- 
stances, the slightest maladjustment of details stands out 
in aggravated relief. It is important to consider also how 
much of the contradictory doctrine in Paradise Lost is a 
matter of tradition and how much is due to the poet him- 
self. In the pious phrasing of Dr. Johnson, " The sub- 
stance of the narrative is truth; and, as truth allows no 
choice, it is, like necessity, superior to rale." 22 On the 
other hand, it is well known that Milton imposed on the 
ancient story various modifications and " inventions " of 
his own. Of these, Johnson spoke with orthodox dis- 
approval. Milton's case was not unique. Disturbed, like 
many other thoughtful men of the seventeenth century, by 
the new train of ideas growing out of scientific discovery, 
by the liberal doctrines of neo-Platonic philosophy, by 
various forms of mysticism, and by other teaching that 
either openly contradicted the Christian dogma or at least 
required compromise and adjustment, he endeavored to 
satisfy the demands of his own intellectual conscience by 
harmonizing the ancient creed with various liberal doc- 
trines, some of which in the end gave rise to the skepticism 
of the eighteenth century. His endeavor to pour the new 

" Op. tit, p. 178. " Life of Milton. 
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wine into the old bottle did not succeed. If he was the 
last great poet who attempted to versify the Christian 
myth, he was also a catholic philosopher whose liberalism 
all but wrecked the dogma he undertook to defend. The 
result is stated by Southey : " Milton framed for himself 
not only a system of divinity but a system of mythology 
also." 2S A comparative study of the traditional legend 
and the story recorded in Paradise Lost will emphasize 
two facts : first, that the most glaring contradictions in the 
poem are traceable to the system inherited; second, that 
Milton's endeavor to render the old story logically con- 
sistent has not wholly failed. 

Professor Erskine's main objection is that Milton speaks 
of death as originating both from God and from Satan. 
From the very beginning the attempt to rationalize the 
biblical story was foredoomed to this contradiction as the 
result of the Hebrew myth intended to account for the 
origin and continuance of evil. 24 Unfortunately for Mil- 
ton's epic, this Hebrew story is neither monotheistic nor 
dualistic, but a confused combination of the two hypothe- 
ses. In the earlier stages the Hebraic religion was a pure 
monotheism. The Booh of Genesis contains no reference 
to Satan as the originator of evil and the tempter of man ; 
instead, we are left to suppose that evil as well as good 
emanated from the Deity. The contrary idea of a Satan, 
or Devil, as the source of evil and the opponent of the 
Good Spirit, is supposed to have been borrowed by the 
Hebrews from the Parsee religion during the period of 
their captivity. This foreign doctrine of dualism was 
grafted upon the Mosaic account of the temptation and 
fall of man by identifying the Devil with the strange ser- 

28 London Quarterly Review, xxxvi, pp. 54-5. 
24 For a full discussion, see C. C. Everett, " The Devil," The New 
World, vol. iv, pp. 1-22. 
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pent mentioned in Genesis; but actually the new system 
never completely superseded the old. It is not uncommon 
to find theologians insisting that Satan is a foreign intru- 
sion, a conception irreconcilable with the original belief of 
the Jews. On the other hand, the supposition that God 
himself originated evil as well as good was so disturbing 
that the commentators were engaged in an endless effort to 
exonerate Jehovah from the charge of wanton cruelty. 
The difficulty of the task is illustrated by the Clementine 
Homilies, in which the apology becomes a mere jugglery 
with words. 25. The inevitable results of this antinomy be- 
tween monotheism and dualism are that the paternity of 
evil is never fully solved, and that death, the penalty at- 
tached to sin, is ascribed variously to Satan and to God. 
Vondel makes a naive attempt to remove the discrepancy 
by having Satan declare, in Act V of Adam in Banish- 
ment, " Now I will secretly and falsely attribute the origin 
of evil to my enemy." 25 * Milton's genealogy of Sin and 
Death follows the dualistic hypothesis;. Sin is born of 
Satan, and Death is their offspring. 26 But he is not con- 
sistent, and could not have been. In Paradise Lost, as in 
Genesis, it is God himself who informs Adam that death 
is the penalty of transgression, evidently a curse to be 
inflicted by the Deity ; 27 the imposition of death on newly- 
created man, however, seems to be the greatest achievement 
of God's opponent Satan; 28 still later, God refers to death, 
not as due to Satan, but as something which He himself 

K Note Homily xrx. 

*" I have availed myself of a translation of Vondel's poem by Pro- 
fessor Gustave L. van Roosbroeck, -which may shortly be expected 
to appear in print. 

*Bk. n,862fr. 

"Bk. rv, 426 ff.; vn, 544 ff.; vm, 328-30; IX, 762-3; X, 49; xn, 
397-8. 

» Bk. x, 229-272, 354-409. 
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decrees to man. 29 The contradiction is quite as glaring 
as Professor Erskine says. It is not, however, a contra- 
diction between an early and a late passage in the poem 
or between two opinions of Milton's ; it is a contradiction 
running through Paradise Lost as it does through Hebraic 
mythology. 

Milton's Deity really combines the human defects of 
character embodied in each of two hypotheses. If the 
monotheistic postulate involves the admission of cruelty as 
part of the divine nature, the resort to dualism entails the 
equally dangerous admission that God created the author 
of evil and subjected himself to rivalry. A creator and 
ruler of the universe whose will is opposed and partly 
frustrated by the designs of an adversary cannot be con- 
sidered absolute either in wisdom or in rule. The most 
respectful reader perceives that the Jehovah of Paradise 
Lost is a grotesque creation of a primitive culture: he is 
neither omniscient nor omnipotent, and his bungling in- 
efficiency often amounts to cruelty to those who are affected 
by his conduct. In the early stages of Milton's account 
the narrative of the struggle between God and his opponent 
Satan constantly borders on manicheism pure and simple. 
Out of this primitive conception of the Deity and his ill- 
defined relation to Satan arose most of the further con- 
tradictions noted by Professor Erskine. It was Milton's 
task to relate the story of a conflict between these two 
powers, Satan aided by Sin and Death, God by the Mes- 
siah — a conflict that was to decide the fate of man. Clumsy 
and illogical as details of this myth may appear, Milton's 
use of it indicates at least singleness of purpose and a seri- 
ous endeavor to harmonize conflicting statements. 

If that purpose is to represent Good ultimately trium- 

»Bk. xi,57ff. 
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pliant over Evil, to exhibit God as the all-wise and all- 
powerful spirit " forever educing good out of evil," it may 
seem in the early portions of the epic that the poet has 
aggravated the inherited difficulties of his task, that he has 
been diverted from the theological purpose of his epic by 
the peculiar fascination of Satan, and has thus prepared 
for the conclusion Professor Erskine demands. The 
Anglo-Saxon poet had chained the Devil in Hell immedi- 
ately after his expulsion from Heaven ; Milton more gen- 
erously allows his Satan to range the universe, and endows 
him with heroic qualities that give his character a fictional 
interest far superior to that of any other single actor in 
the story. 30 This apparent contradiction between art and 
theology has given rise to more speculation probably than 
any other aspect of the poem. There may be an element 
of truth in some of the conjectures that trace the sub- 
limity of Satan to accidental influences foreign to Milton's 
theology, especially in the supposition repeated by Haz- 
litt 31 — that Milton transferred to Satan some of his own 
noble ardor for liberty. Of a less conjectural nature is the 
influence derived from the vast body of literature which 
had already made of Satan a figure of heroic proportions. 
Actually, the originality of Milton's characterization is 
often exaggerated ; one needs only to read Phineas Eletch- 
er's Apollyonists, which is itself in the line of a long tra- 
dition, to realize that Milton's Satan embodies traits of 
grandeur which were a part of a familiar conception. 
During the Middle Ages, it is true, the figure of Satan 
had been degraded into a vulgar devil, especially by the 
religious drama; but Milton naturally followed the more 

30 See P. T. Forsyth, " Milton's God and Milton's Satan," Con- 
temporary Review, vol. xcv, pp. 450-65; A. F. Agard, "Poetic Per- 
sonifications of Evil," Poet-Lore, vol. ix, pp. 206-16. 

81 Op. cit. 
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dignified tradition of the scholars and theologians, which 
made of the Evil One an opponent worthy of the God 
whom he opposed. 

It was an essential part of this tradition that Satan 
should be invested with dazzling powers of mind and per- 
sonality. The explanation lies partly in the history of the 
Satan myth to which I have referred. The Parsee Spirit 
of Evil had the appearance of great wisdom, but it turned 
out always to be malicious and misdirected cunning that 
defeated itself. The Hebrew Devil resembled this pro- 
totype in the general speciousness of his attainments ; but 
there was one notable difference, due to the fundamental 
distinction between the two religions. To make the doc- 
trine of an Evil Spirit conform at all to monotheism, the 
Hebrews were compelled to assume that he was originally, 
not an independent being like the Parsee Angra Mainyu, 
but an object of the divine creation. Necessarily, there- 
fore, Satan, unlike his prototype, was by nature capable of 
good as well as evil, and his character includes an element 
of dignity not found in the account of the clownish Parsee 
devil. Originally Lucifer was an angel, the brightest of 
the angels. This genesis imposed two conditions on any 
plausible history of the- Hebrew devil. First, the sublime 
traits of the angel could not be stripped suddenly from the 
character of Satan. In the early part of Milton's story, as 
various critics have observed, we are confronted by the 
fallen archangel in the first stages of moral deterioration. 32 
The process of Satan's gradual degeneration in Milton's 
poem reflects roughly the stages of his debasement suc- 
cessively in Job, ZechariaJi, and Chronicles. Secondly, 
the principle of justice, constantly lauded as the chief trait 
of the Hebrew Deity, demanded that the Devil should, by 

*• See P. T. Forsyth and A. P. Agard, op. cit. 
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the unimpeded exercise of his own moral choice and by his 
evil deeds, fully merit the final degree of death to which 
he was to be condemned. The appearance of justice in 
God could be preserved only by the most liberal permission 
for Satan to work out his own tragedy. Above all, a for- 
midable Satan was essential also to Milton's purpose of 
glorifying the Christ, who was eventually to defeat Satanic 
wiles. The greater the power of Satan, the more powerful 
would the " Queller of Satan " appear, the more clearly 
would the work of the Messiah stand out as the ultimate 
fact in theology. 

The initial assumption of the story once accepted, we 
cannot fail to admit that the account of the struggle, taken 
entire, moves forward step by step in the orderly exposition 
of the superiority of Good over Evil. For although Satan 
appears at first to triumph, his success always turns out to 
be ironical. To preserve the dignity of a monotheistic 
divinity in a system that had become essentially dualistic, 
Milton resorts to the clumsy makeshift that had become 
traditional — the explanation that all the machinations of 
the Devil are by the express permission of the Deity, and 
that they are used in the furtherance of the divine economy 
of the universe. Whatever our own unguided interpreta- 
tion of any incident that seems to derogate from the om- 
nipotence of God, we are cautiously reminded of the irony 
underlying mere appearances. It is so, too, with Satan's 
allies Sin and Death. Prominence is given to the fact that 
they, like Satan, are a part of the divine permission. God 
himself entrusted the key of the " infernal pit " to Sin. 33 
Although she was forbidden to unlock the " adamantine 
gates," the Deity foreknew that Sin and Death would 
league their powers with Satan's. But we are reminded 

M Bk. n, 850 ff. 
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constantly that the malignant acts of Sin and Death, as 
well as those of their instigator, are within the control of 
God, and that in some mysterious way their ravages are to 
he conformed to a design that does not detract from the 
omnipotence of the Creator. While Satan is on earth 
" devising death for man," these monsters are building a 
causeway from Hell to the World, and later they are given 
formal welcome to their future possession in one of Satan's 
grand orations. Once more the appearance of God's dis- 
comfiture is false. Any possible misconstruction of the 
reader's is obviated by an announcement from the Deity in 
Book x : 615 ff. : the Prince of Hell and his followers, ex- 
ulting in their success, believe that God has weakly yielded 
to their superior cunning, 

And know not that I call'd and drew them thither, 
My Hell-hounds, to lick up the draff and filth 
Which Man's polluting sin with taint hath shed 
On what was pure. 

If Paradise Lost seems at first to indulge Satan's opposi- 
tion to the point of the Deity's own insecurity, the myth 
as a whole is made to justify the permission, for in the end 
the cause of God completely triumphs, and Satan's defeat 
is all the more bitter because of his earlier success. 

The nature of God, Satan, Sin, and Death and their 
relative powers are per se matters of pure speculation; it 
is only when these conceptions are made to converge into 
a definition of man's destiny that systematic theology as- 
sumes practical interest. Was this battle between super- 
natural forces of Good and Evil to issue in anything but 
a hopeless tragedy for the human pair concerned? Or 
could it be made to yield an evangel of great hope to all 
mankind? These are the practical questions which Mil- 
ton's theology was to answer — questions posited by every 
philosophy that attempts to reconcile evil and divine 
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Providence. And in his treatment the ancient dogma be- 
comes a creed of comfort rather than pessimism. It is 
Milton's answer to the persistent charge of atheism that 
Providence is a cruel thing, God a cruel being. So far as 
this answer relates exclusively to God, it rests chiefly on 
the doctrine of man's free will, 34 a libertarian belief sub- 
stituted by Milton's creed for the grim determinism of the 
Calvinists. His emphasis upon freedom of the will is a 
long stride towards the humanization of a cruel dogma, 
enabling him to defend his Deity from the most serious 
charge ever made by the opponents of Christianity. Obvi- 
ously, too, his characterization of the ancient Jehovah 
makes the most of the few possibilities to foreshadow from 
the first an outcome hopeful for disobedient man. The 
offended God recognized degrees of guilt. Adam's sin is 
less than that of the rebel angels ; 

Man therefore shall find grace, 
The other none: in mercy and justice both, 
Through Heav'n and Earth, so shall my glory excel; 
But mercy first and last shall brightest shine." 

Milton's rendering of the story is at this point more 
creditable to the Deity than Giles Fletcher's treatment of 
the same situation. In Fletcher's poem there is a set 
debate between Justice and Mercy before the throne of the 
Most High. The cold logic of Justice at first prevails 
with God and his angels; it is only after long pleading 
that Mercy induces God to relent towards sinful man. In 
connection with the story of the curse Milton has actually 
exhibited the Deity as more consistent and humane than 
the Boole of Genesis does. God's solemn oath that man 
should die the day he transgressed is not executed, and the 
contradiction is left unexplained by the Mosaic account. 

M Bk. ra, 97 ff. " Bk. m, 131-4. 
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In Paradise Lost Adam himself expresses surprise that he 
is allowed to " overlive " and not unreasonably accuses the 
Creator of inconsistence. 36 The poet has provided the 
reader with the necessary explanation in the epic itself 
(Book in: 207 ff.) and also in the argument prefixed to 
Book hi. The curse is qualified : " Man with all his 
progeny devoted to death must die, unless some one can be 
found sufficient to answer for his offense, and undergo his 
punishment." 3T 

But Milton's answer to atheism does not turn primarily 
upon the benevolence of God. Even the doctrine of free 
will and such adjustments as he made in the traditional 
story do not serve as a full apology. With few exceptions, 
even the God of Paradise Lost turns out to be at best only 
the embodiment of inflexible Justice. Milton's conception 
required greater emphasis upon the kindlier attributes 
Goodness and Mercy. These are secured in the poem by 
supreme emphasis upon the nature and function of Christ 
as part of the divine nature. In a very distinct manner, 
the Son becomes the humane complement of the Father ; 
he is literally the mediator between an offended God and 
sinful man, the Savior of the human race. Milton's ac- 
count of the Messiah is, from the theological point of view, 
the most original aspect of the poem. In some very impor- 
tant details it deviates from common opinion and the lit- 
erary tradition, and each of the changes made is significant 
of the poet's purpose to conclude the epic upon a note of 
human comfort. The alterations are of two kinds. In the 
first place, there is a departure from the conventional re- 
port that Satan was expelled from Heaven by Michael;, 
instead, Milton represents Christ as the only one capable 
of the victory, thus bringing the two chief figures, who are 
in a sense " spiritual peers," into conflict from the begin- 

" Bk. x, 771-5. * The italics are mine. 
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ning and preparing the reader for those subsequent vic- 
tories in which man is to be a partaker. In the second 
place, there are changes that bring the Messiah into a 
closer and more intelligible relation to Man and thus give 
a plausible reason for his tender compassion for the race. 
This tendency has been noted by Chauvet in connection 
with Milton's chief heresy, Arianism. While such a doc- 
trine may detract from the dignity of the Son considered 
as a member of the Trinity, it has this fictional advantage 
over the orthodox belief, that it renders the 'story of the 
Atonement more natural. A similar change is made by 
Milton in the account of the creation. According to the 
traditional version, the world was created by God ; Milton 
bas this act of creation delegated to the Son, so that from 
the beginning man's world and man's fate are made the 
peculiar concern of Christ. 38 The other poets followed 
the Mosaic legend also in having God himself descend to 
the Garden of Eden to rebuke Adam for his sin. DuBartas, 
for example, represents the Deity " with thundering ma- 
jesty" upbraiding the "wretch " Adam in such awful 
terms that 

His roaie cheeks are chang'd to earthen hew; 
His dying body drops an ycie deaw. 30 

Grotius and Vondel follow the same disciplinary model. 
Milton's account is less orthodox and less cruel. It was the 
Son of God who came to pronounce judgment on man 40 — 
" the mild Judge and Intercessor both." He came in the 
still, cool evening ; his words and manner were as gentle as 
the close of day ; when Adam had confessed, 

** See, however, Christian Doctrine, Bk. I, Ch. v, vn. 

"The Devme Weelces and Worhes, tr. by Joshua Sylvester, ed. 
1611, p. 246. 

" See Bk. x, 85 ff . For an explanation of the apparent identifica- 
tion of God and Christ, see Christian Doctrine, Bk. I, Ch. v. 
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The gracious Judge without revile repli'd. 

By such changes Milton has infused into the harsh story 
of Genesis something of the finer feeling and more tolerant 
spirit of the New Testament and overlaid the sternness of 
God with the beneficence of the Christ. 

If all this deliberate characterization and motivation, 
some of it at the expense of a literal interpretation of the 
Bible, mean anything as a background for the battle which 
is to be waged for the possession of man in the last four 
books of Paradise Lost, they mean clearly that from the 
beginning the author intends the final victory to be won by 
the powers of Good over Evil, the conclusion of the story 
illustrating once more the truth hymned by the angels 
when the world was created : 

Who seeks 
To lessen thee, against his purpose serves 
To manifest the more thy might: his evil 
Thou usest, and from thence creat'st more good." 

The reader knows beforehand that, whatever advantage 
Satan may gain in the struggle for man, it will be only 
apparent and temporary, an evil out of which will ulti- 
mately arise a greater good. No other conclusion could 
satisfy the demands of the story already foreshadowed or 
the theological doctrine announced. 

The latter part of the poem is devoted largely to ex- 
plaining how the apparent victory of Satan, through his 
creatures Sin and Death, is finally to be turned into utter 
defeat. 42 This knowledge is imparted to the reader in 
three scenes of the epic, each of which is built up round 

« Bk. vn, 613-6. 

* I cannot agree with R. E. Neil Dodge that the poem provides no 
definite task for God and the Son. See " Theology in Paradise Lost," 
University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, No. 2, 
p. 17. 
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the miracle of the Atonement. In the first (Book x, 1028- 
1104), affording little more than a hint, we are informed 
that Adam, caught in the toils of sin and struggling against 
despair, finally derives comfort from the vague prophecy 
of Michael that the seed of woman shall bruise the ser- 
pent's head. For this prophetic allusion to Christianity 
Milton found warrant in the usual interpretation of 
Genesis. But the other two scenes of the story, scenes in 
which the Christian plan is completely exhibited, are in- 
ventions added by the poet himself, and the very boldness 
of the procedure emphasizes the importance he attached to 
the doctrine. In one of these (Book xi, 22 ff.) God the 
Father accepts the offer of the Son in propitiation of man's 
sin in accordance with the scheme already explained in 
Book in. In the other (Book xi, 370-Book xn, 605) this 
knowledge is conferred upon Adam through an apocalyptic 
vision of the future. Here Milton completely transcends 
the limits prescribed by literal interpretation. Adam was 
not entitled to such knowledge. Apparently the anony- 
mous author of Order and Disorder; or, The World Made 
and Undone (1679) — a poem written, as the Preface says, 
to remove various unorthodox ideas added by poets to the 
story of man's fall — intended his rebuke for Paradise Lost 
when he declared that we can " but make a wild uncertain 
guess " as to how much of the Christian dispensation was 
vouchsafed to Adam. For Milton's purpose, however, the 
revelation was essential, and he introduced it with charac- 
teristic disregard for the literal. 

Whatever may be said concerning the propriety of his 
including this material (and the question in no way con- 
cerns the matter under discussion) , the doctrine expounded 
in these two scenes of the poet's invention is quite in keep- 
ing with Milton's original purpose and in most respects 
thoroughly orthodox. His explanation necessarily involves 
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the contradiction that the evils sin and death are converted 
into benefits. This is no original thought of Milton's, and 
the contradiction is not to be ascribed to any inconsistence 
of purpose. It is the central paradox of the creed he in- 
herited. The dogma of Christianity, in common with 
philosophic apologies for the existence of evil, resorts to 
the paradoxical explanation that evil is not evil except to 
a partial view of the universal economy ; according to the 
Christian's explanation, there is a transmutation of ap- 
parent evil into actual good, a miracle effected by the 
redemptive power of the Messiah. This is the miracle of 
human comfort which Milton endeavored to reduce to con- 
sistent narrative form. The least reflection will show that 
he aggravated the difficulties of a difficult task by under- 
taking to present Sin and Death allegorically. Addison 
pointed out that they are the least real of all the actors in 
the story. 43 There is a discrepancy between sin and Sin ; 
sin the abstract enters the mind of man before Sin the 
monster has left the gates of Hell, and Milton himself 
apologizes for this confusion. 44 It seems also that Death 
must combine in one figure various ideas. The real crux, 
however, was to allegorize the paradox to which I have 
referred, the conversion of death into a benefit. In the 
end, Milton abandons the method of allegory ; the figures 
Sin and Death are virtually discarded, and the solution of 
the riddle has to do only with the abstract ideas. This, 
however, is a failure, not of the theologian, but of the 
allegorist, 45 and in no way affects the question of theologi- 
cal opinion. From the purely speculative point of view 

* Spectator 273. "Bk. x, 585-7. 

* For the tradition followed by Milton's allegory, see J. S. P. 
Tatlock, " Milton's Sin and Death," Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. xxi, pp. 
239-40 ; Herbert E. Cory, " Spenser, the School of the Fletchers, and 
Milton," University of California Publications in Mod. Philology, 
vol. n, No. 5, pp. 311-73. 
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two remarkable facts in Milton's exposition of the Chris- 
tian miracle are that nowhere in Paradise Lost does he 
clearly define the term death, as he does in Christian Doc- 
trine, and that, unlike Dante and Bunyan, he has little to 
say of the eternal death of the soul. There are passing 
allusions to it, as in the account of the causeway built 
between Hell and Earth and in Adam's vague surmise 
that the curse pronounced may mean, not mere cessation 
of life, but unending misery. The distinction between 
temporal and unending death is implied also in that col- 
loquy over man's fate that takes place between the Deity 
and Christ in Book xi ; but here, where we might naturally 
expect a pointed discrimination, the distinction is a matter 
of mere inference. The most definite statement made con- 
cerning the final death of the soul is found in Michael's 
comment to Adam upon the meaning of the crucifixion in 

Book xn : 427 ff.: 

This God-like act 
Annuls thy doom, the death thou should'st have di'd, 
In sin forever lost from life. 

The reason for this apparent incompleteness is, I think, 
obvious. Once Milton had explained the divine scheme 
for the rescue of man from this utmost form of death, and 
had stressed the freedom of man's will either to reject or 
to accept spiritual salvation, he had done all that was 
required in a poem written to vindicate the providence of 
God. He offers hope and consolation only to " as many 
as offer' d life Neglect not." 46 The revelation was made, 

- Bk. xn, 425-6. "Now the call to repentance and the gift of 
grace are from the Deity; their acceptance is the result of faith; if 
therefore the efficacy of Christ's satisfaction be lost through want 
of faith, this does not prove that an effectual satisfaction has not 
been made, but that the offer has not been accepted," Christian Doc- 
trine, Bk. I, Ch. xn. 
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it must be remembered also, to Adam, a human being 
already repentant and eagerly seeking an escape from sin. 
It is not illogical tbat Milton's apology therefore relates 
exclusively to that kind of death entailed by Adam's sin 
upon all mankind, the one dread result from which, if we 
except a miracle or two, no man was to escape to the end 
of time. Only in connection with this universal penalty 
does he explain the paradox that a curse becomes a bless- 
ing. Like any other philosophy, his creed had to accept 
the ugly facts of life as we find it and to explain them as 
hopefully as possible. That physical death should con- 
tinue among men for a time as the result of the original 
curse in spite of Christ's atonement was, according to the 
commentators, a demand of moral law; Mercy could not 
wholly supersede Justice. In Paradise Lost this principle 
is recognized by Christ himself. 47 The plan adopted, there- 
fore, was in the nature of a compromise that satisfied the 
stern Jehovah and also the benevolent Messiah. Accord- 
ing to the pact, man was to endure physical suffering and 
death, as God had solemnly sworn he should. Actually 
Milton held, as we know from Christian Doctrine, 48 that 
soul as well as body was to pay this penalty of interrupted 
existence. But death was to be only temporary : eventually 
the righteous man, renewed physically and spiritually, was 
to be admitted to a life of transcendent happiness far supe- 
rior to his life in primal ignorance and innocence. Thus 
death, though considered by the Evil One as a curse, be- 
comes through this merciful dispensation the righteous 
man's chief benefit. It is the transition from the life of 
sin to that " better life," where, says the Messiah, 

All my redeem'd may dwell in joy and bliss, 

Made one with me as I with thee one." 



" Bk. i, Ch. xm. " Bk. XI, 40-1. 

• Bk. xi, 43, 44. 
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Under this dispensation, perpetual life of the body would 
be the greatest of human curses, and it was a merciful 
motive that prompted the Almighty Ruler to announce in 
his " sovren will " that Adam should no longer be left 
within reach of the Tree of Life. The angel instructs 
Adam that death is only 

a deathlike sleep 
A gentle wafting to immortal life. 50 

Afterwards Adam, who has learned his lesson well, uses 
the similar phrase " to the faithful Death the gate of 
Life." 61 The following speech by the Deity (Book xi, 
57-62), one cited by Professor Erskine as evidence of 
inconsistence, if taken in its full context, denotes no change 
in Milton's belief : 

I at first with two fair gifts 
Created him endow'd, with happiness 
And immortality: that fondly lost, 
This other serv'd but to eternize woe, 
Till I provided death; so death becomes 
His final remedy. 

The passage does, it is true, contradict other statements in 
the poem concerning both the origin and the nature of 
death; but they are contradictions imposed upon Milton 
by his creed, and his own narrative attempts to render the 
paradox intelligible. 

When this world's dissolution shall be ripe,"' 

this partial victory over sin and death is to be completed at 
the second coming of Christ, who will defeat Satan in a last 
great battle. Announcement of this event is made by God 
to the angels in Book x : 632 ff. Adam is afterward in- 
formed that, when as a result of this victory Satan, Sin, 
and Death have been locked in Hell, 

" Bk. xn, 434-5. « Bk. xn, 571. M Bk. xn, 459. 
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Then the Earth 
Shall all be Paradise, far happier place 
Than this of Eden, and far happier day.™ 

The knowledge afforded by this final scene in the " vision 

of God " is the occasion of Adam's greatest outburst of joy : 

O goodness infinite, goodness immense! 

That all this good of evil shall produce, 

And evil turn to good ; more wonderful 

Than that which by creation first brought forth 

Light out of darkness ! full of doubt I stand, 

Whether I shall repent me now of sin 

By me done and occasion'd, or rejoice 

Much more, that much more good thereof shall spring." 

It is here apparently that Professor Erskine finds his 
chief evidence that the latter part of the poem is more 
optimistic than consistent theology would warrant. Does 
he mean to say that Milton has adopted ideas not in keep- 
ing with the usual interpretation of Christianity? It is 
difficult, of course, to reconcile the idea of a world perfect 
before the entrance of sin with the statement that after the 
conquest of sin and death it will be succeeded by a " far 
happier place " in which man will enjoy a " far happier 
day " than he had known when fresh from the hand of 
God. But this is another of the contradictions proposed 
by the dogma itself, and it is authenticated in Christian 
Doctrine by an array of Scriptural passages. 55 The rec- 
ognized authorities were not quite agreed as to what would 
have been the portion of man and his world had he with- 
stood temptation. Milton himself raises the query, but 
wisely refrains from attempting to solve it; he contents 
himself with the certainty that the bliss to be attained was 
greater than that which Adam had forfeited. This con- 
summate providence is the climax towards which the entire 

■ Bk. xn, 463-5. " Bk. xn, 469-76. 

■ See Christian Doctrine, Bk. I, Ch. xxxm. 
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revelation tends, and Adam's reception of the miracle is 
quite natural. In the earlier stages of the revelation, the 
prophecy of Christ's incarnation is kept prominent through 
the Israelitish prototypes. When the story reaches the 
birth of Christ on earth, the union of God with man, 
Adam is " surcharg'd " with joy. The miracle of the cross 
is explained, and then follows the account of the last fight. 
In the theologian's creed this is the miracle of miracles, the 
supreme fact for man's contemplation; surely, then, Mil- 
ton was justified here, if anywhere, in ascribing to Adam 
happiness of the most ecstatic kind. 

That the Christian poet Milton was not exceeding the 
bounds of orthodoxy in Adam's expression of happiness, 
that this phase of his doctrine was not a passing thought 
which came in to disturb the original gloomy design of 
Paradise Lost, can be demonstrated by reference to other 
writers of the time. The Devine Weehes and Works was 
written by a very stern old Puritan who evidently luxu- 
riated in a stern God, and the story he told is confined 
chiefly to the events of the Old Testament ; yet DuBartas, 
and that too with considerable disregard for context, intro- 
duces into his paraphrase of Genesis this same paradoxical 
view of sin and death. God, he says, 

Extracts from dross of thine audacious ill, 

Three unexpected goods: prayse for his Name; 

Bliss for thy self; for Satan endless-shame: 

Sith, but for sin, Justice and Mercy were 

But idle names: and but that Thou didst erre, 

Christ had not come to conquer and to quell, 

Upon the Cross, Sin, Satan, Death, and Hell: 

Making thee blessed more since thine offence, 

Then in thy primer happy innocence. 

Then, might'st thou dy; now, death thou doost not doubt: 

Now, in the Heav'n; then didst thou ride without: 

In earth, thou liv'dst then; now in Heav'n thou beest: 

Then, thou didst hear God's word; it, now thou seest: 
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Then, pleasant fruits; now, Christ is thy repast: 
Then might'st thou fall; but now thou standest fast. 5 " 

Giles Fletcher's Christ's Victorie contains a passage 
expressing, in the person of the poet himself, the same 
doubt Adam felt as to whether the fact of sin in man's life 
should be deplored : 

Such joy we gained by our parenfals, 

That good, or bad, whether I cannot wish, 

To call it a mishap, or happy miss, 

That fell from Eden, and to Heav'n did rise."' 

This is succeeded by stanzas in which this idea of evil con- 
verted to good is picturesquely elaborated by the favorite 
method of parallelism : 

A tree was first the instrument of strife, 
Where Eve to sin her soul did prostitute; 
A tree is now the instrument of life, 
Though all that trunk, and this fair body suit: 
Ah cursed tree, and yet blessed fruit! 

That death to him, this life to us doth give: 

Strange is the cure, when things past cure revive, 

And the Physician dies, to make his patient live. 
Sweet Eden was the arbour of delight, 
Yet in his honey flow'rs our poison blew; 
Sad Gethsemane the bow'r of baleful night, 
Where Christ a health of poison for us drew, 
Yet all our honey in that poison grew: 

So we from sweetest flow'rs could suck our bane, 

And Christ from bitter venom could again 
Extract life out of death, and pleasure out of pain. 
A man was first the author of our fall, 
A man is now the author of our rise : 
A garden was the place we perish'd all, 
A garden is the place he pays our price: 
And the old serpent with a new device, 

Hath found a way himself e for to beguile: 

So he that all men tangled in his wile, 
Is now by one man caught, beguil'd with his own guile. 



• Op. tit., pp. 249-50. 

' " Christ's Triumph over Death." 
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Sir Thomas Browne is eloquent on the same subject. 68 
In " the dormitories of the dead . . . the Devil, like an 
insolent Champion, beholds with pride the Spoils and 
Trophies of his Victory over Adam. This is that dismal 
conquest we all deplore, that makes us so often cry, 
Adam, quid fecisti? " But, he continues, " I find not 
anything therein able to daunt the courage of a man, much 
less a well-resolved Christian ; and therefore am not angry 
at the errour of our first Parents, or unwilling to bear a 
part of this common fate, and like the best of them to dye, 
that is, to cease to breathe, to take a farewell of the ele- 
ments, to be a kind of nothing for a moment, to be within 
one instant a Spirit. When I take a full view and circle 
of my self without this reasonable moderator, and equal 
piece of Justice, Death, I do conceive my self the miser- 
ablest person extant." In a later passage, discussing " the 
misery of immortality in the flesh," he adds, " The first 
day of our Jubilee is Death; the Devil hath therefore 
failed of his desires : we are happier with death than we 
should have been without it." What other conclusion was 
possible to one professing the Christian faith? The rap- 
turous language used by Adam is merely an echo of the 
biblical passage, " O Death, where is thy sting ? O Grave, 
where is thy victory ? " 

The elder critics would have Adam remain in the state 
of exaltation produced by the vision;. Professor Erskine 
apparently would have him entirely forget this experience. 
Neither solution would be possible ; neither would be true 
to human nature. During the revelation Adam is the 
human race typified; what he learns is the epitome of 
human destiny as a whole, reaching beyond the very bound- 
aries of time, and he speaks for all mankind. The vision 

■ BeUgio Medici, 1643, pp. 86-7, 100. 
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ended, the transport over, Adam became an individual 
facing an immediate present of conflict and probation. 
The gradual descent from the typical to the individual 
ends with the two pathetic lines at the close. The Augus- 
tan critics, intent on technicalities, could not fully appre- 
ciate the higher law at work in these concluding lines and 
would have forced the theme to conform to a literary pat- 
tern. This higher law of truth would be equally violated, 
on the other hand, if Adam's natural sorrow at his de- 
parture from Eden were not tempered by the vision, given 
for the explicit purpose that he might depart 

Though sad 
■With cause for evils past, yet much more cheer'd 
With meditation on the happy end." 9 

The skill with which Milton adjusts these two feelings is 
made evident by a comparison of the scene immediately 
preceding the vision and the one following it. When 
Michael appeared to Adam and Eve, he announced briefly 
that the decree of death had been postponed and that sin 
could be atoned for by penitence, but that they were to be 
banished forever from Eden. 60 At the moment, the first 
part of the message made no impression; Adam and Eve 
were lost in the bitter reflection that they must give up 
their abode of innocence and be driven from the immediate 
presence of God. The grief expressed here is probably 
bitter enough to coincide with Professor Erskine's ideal. 
Afterwards, when Adam has beheld the future, the first 
part of the angel's message has come to have real meaning; 
the wildness of grief has been softened into the resignation 
of Christian hope for the race as a whole. The fineness 
of Milton's perception and the deliberateness of the con- 
cluding sentiment may be demonstrated also by comparing 

•» Bk. xn, 603-5. M Bk. xi, 251-62. 
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the close of Paradise Lost with that of Adamus Exvl. 
Grotius's tragedy ends with Adam's lament — 

Yet my heart is sad 
To quit this charmed birthplace, and my eye, 
Wet with its many-gushing tears, looks back 
To take its long, its last farewell of Eden. 
Where shall we wander? Whither shall we bend 
Our weary steps ? Where choose our place of rest 
And find a home in exile, and a hope ? al 

The concluding lines of Paradise Lost are very similar, 
probably not by accident ; but the general similarity em- 
phasizes the one notable difference. Grotius's tragedy, 
confining itself to the Old Testament, dismisses Adam with 
a hopeless question ; Milton's Christian epic has provided 
the first Man with the answer he sought. It is appropriate, 
both theologically and poetically, that the Adam of Para- 
dise Lost, who has beheld the vision of God's providence, 
should depart from Eden " though sorrowing, yet in 
peace." 62 The shadow of death following hard upon sin 
does, as M. Chauvet says, hover over the poem. But 
" Devant ces tristes constatations, Milton s'emeut pas ; 
mais il affirme la Providence eternelle dans la Redemption. 
Michel en suscite la vision reconfortante au couple puni, 
qu'il peut des lors expulser ' en paix ' du Paradis Terreste. 
C'est un des plus beaux passages du poeme, calme et fort, 
ou l'on sent planer la bonne justice de Dieu." 6S I con- 
sider that Johnson's estimate still holds good : " To the 
completeness or integrity of the design nothing can be 
objected; it has distinctly and clearly what Aristotle re- 
quires, a beginning, a middle, and an end." 64 

0. A. Mooee. 

"Tr. by F. Barham, 1839. « Bk. xr, 118. M Op. cit., pp. 219-20. 

"This article necessarily leaves out of account some recent im- 
portant studies of Milton; it was accepted for publication in March, 
1920. 



